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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  j'ear  1915  there  was 
great  scarcity  of  hibor  and  although  commerce  and  trade  were  handi- 
capped by  the  mobilization  of  the  various  industries,  public  and 
private  credit,  and  transportation  facilities,  there  was  a  slow  but 
gradual  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  of  France. 

Circulation  of  capital  became  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  as  shown  by  the  annual  statistics  of  the  Bank  of  France;  the 
Bourse  was  reopened  and  is  now  in  active  operation,  although  all 
transactions  are  on  a  cash  basis;  the  liquidation  of  deals  in  futures 
made  prior  to  July  31,  1914,  proceeded  without  friction;  the  receipts 
of  railways  outside  of  the  army  zones  showed  an  increase  in  the 
commercial  traffic;  there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of 
commercial  houses  and  manufacturing  plants  not  in  operation;  in 
many  cases  factories  have  been  erected  in  other  parts  of  France  by 
the  manufacturers  from  the  invaded  districts;  in  the  metallurgical 
industries  new  furnaces  have  been  put  in  blast,  some  of  which  are 
being  operated  by  newly  developed  power  furnished  by  the  hydro- 
electric companies;  the  exports  of  manufactured  products  showed 
an  increase  month  by  month  throughout  the  year;  the  number  of 
unemployed  became  less — all  of  which  indicates  that  the  adjustment 
of  the  economic  life  of  France  to  war  conditions  progressed  favor- 
abh'^  during  last  year. 

Labor  Conditions. 

There  were  no  serious  labor  disturbances  in  France  in  1915,  the 
comparativel,y  few  strikes  being  of  a  local  character  and  were 
promptly  settled.  There  was  an  active  demand  for  workers  in  all 
branches  of  trade  to  replace  those  who  had  been  called  to  serve  under 
the  colors.  The  lack  of  labor  was,  and  still  is,  a  serious  handicap  to 
the  various  industries  and  to  commercial  establishments.  The  con- 
ditions have  been  somewhat  ameliorated,  as  many  skilled  workmen 
have  been  returned  to  plants  working  on  Government  contracts. 
Skilled  and  unskilled  labor  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  soldiers 
who  have  been  wounded  and  deemed  unlit  for  active  service,  from  the 
refugees  from  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  the  invaded  districts  of  France, 
and  in  the  southern  Provinces  Spanish  and  Arab  labor  is  being  used. 
A  most  striking  feature  in  the  labor  situation  has  been  the  great 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  place  of  men  and  the  diversity 
of  employment  for  which  female  labor  has  been  found  suitable. 

1  statistics  giring  the  foreign  trade  of  France  for  1915  were  published  in  Supplement  to 
Commerce  Repoets  5a,  Mar.  27,  191G. 
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It  is  estimated  that  in  July  last  30,000  women  were  employed  in 
private  enterpi'ises  working  for  the  account  of  the  Government. 
Many  of  the  women  are  engaged  in  tasks  that  were  not  supposed  to 
be  suited  to  them  in  times  of  peace,  such  as  conducting  hydraulic 
presses  and  milling  machinery,  running  large  presses  in  the  printing 
trade,  and  various  machines  for  wood  working  and  manufacturing- 
machine  tools,  etc.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  various  transpor- 
tation services  to  distribute  tickets,  collect  fares,  tend  switches,  to 
clean  cars,  etc. 

The  Minister  of  Labor,  in  a  report  recently  published,  giving  the 
results  of  an  investigation  made  in  October  last  as  to  the  labor  condi- 
tions existing  in  43,794  French  industrial  and  commercial  concerns 
emj^loying  in  normal  times  1,541,772  people,  says  that  there  were 
35,351  of  the  establishments  carrying  on  business  and  that  the  number 
of  persons  emploj^ed  was  1,139,100  as  compared  with  28,666  concerns 
employing  871,447  people  in  January,  1915. 
Building  Operations — Receipts  of  French  Railways. 

Eeports  from  various  disiricts  of  France  indicate  that  there  has 
been  but  little  if  any  improvement  in  the  building  situation.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  to  the  increased  cost  and 
difficulty  of  obtaining  rav/  materials,  and  to  financial  conditions, 
building  operations  have  either  been  abandoned  or  have  been  greatly 
retarded.  The  allied  industries  have  also  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  the  unfavorable  situation  of  the  building  trade. 

The  approximate  gross  commercial  receipts  of  the  principal  rail- 
way systems  of  France  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  1915  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  which  has  been  complied  from  estimated 
figures  obtained  from  official  sources : 


System. 


First 
quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Third 
quarter. 


Fourth 
quarter. 


Total. 


Northern 

Eastern 

State 

State  (Western) 

Paris,  Lyon,  and  Mediterranean 

Orleans 

Southern 

Total 


$4,-563.000 
4,365,000 
2, 002, 000 
8,035,000 
18,964,000 
11,041.000 
5,409,000 


$4,856,000 
5,264,000 
2,858,000 
9,135,000 
21,751,000 
11,657,000 
6,936,000 


$5,704,000 
5,411,000 
3,035,000 
9,871,000 
23,836,000 
12,444,000 
6,255,000 


$5,58.5,000 
4,759,000 
2,982,000 
9,735,000 
22,871.000 
12,133,000 
6,094,000 


608,000 
799,000 
477,000 
776, 000 
402,000 
275,000 
694,000 


54,879,000 


61,437,000 


66,556,000 


64,159,000 


247,031,000 


The  results  derived  from  the  transportation  of  soldiers,  war  mate- 
rial, provisions,  etc.,  for  the  military  authorities  have  not  been  made 
public.  No  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  previous  year,  as  com- 
plete official  statistics  for  1914  have  not  been  published. 

Shortage  of  Freight  Cars. 

The  railw^ay  situation  in  France  is  being  carefully  studied  by  the 
governmental  authorities  and  by  those  directly  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  transportation  facilities.  The  problem  has 
been  recently  discussed  in  L'Information,  one  of  the  leading  French 
economic  and  financial  papers.  The  crisis,  according  to  the  writer 
of  the  article,  has  been  caused  by  the  great  reduction  of  the  number 
of  available  freight  cars  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  At  the 
close  of  1913  the  stock  of  freight  cars  of  the  French  railways  was 
estimated  as  foUow^s:  Paris,  Lyon,  and  Mediterranean,  105,683; 
Eastern,  60,734;  Northern,  80,311;  Orleans,  45,850;  Southe-rn,  30,291; 
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iiiid  State,  about  100,000,  making  a  total  of  about  4i^3,000,  to  which 
must  be  added  several  thousand  cars  belonging  to  private  parties, 
making  the  estimated  number  of  available  cars  430,000.  By  the 
invasion  of  French  territory  it  is  estimated  that  55,000  cars  were 
captured  by  the  enemy.  The  Eastern  and  Xorthern  companies  wore 
the  heaviest  losers,  but  the  other  companies  also  suti'ered,  as  a  part 
of  their  cars  were  in  the  invaded  districts  when  the  war  began.  To 
some  extent  the  number  of  available  cars  was  increased  by  the 
Belgian  cars  which  had  been  removed  to  French  territory,  but  the 
actual  number  of  these  cars  was  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
In  addition,  the  intensive  use  to  which  the  cars  have  been  subject  has 
demobilized  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number.  The  military  au- 
thorities have  requisitioned  for  their  immediate  wants  about  40,000 
cars,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  number  available. 

Owing  to  abnormal  conditions  the  hauls  of  merchandise  are  longer, 
for  when  in  normal  times  a  freight  car  ran  from  150  to  180  kilo- 
meters (93.2  to  111.8  miles)  on  an  average  per  shipment  the  average 
haul  has  been  increased  to  400  (248.5  miles)  and  even  500  kilometers 
(310.7  miles).  As  an  example  the  iron  ore  of  St.  Remy,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Calvados,  which  in  normal  times  is  shipped  to  Caen, 
a  distance  of  33  kilometers  (20.5  miles),  is  now  forwarded  to  Decaze- 
ville.  785  kilometers  (487.8  miles).  The  traffic  also  is  generally  in 
one  direction,  the  railroads  not  having  the  benefit  of  the  return  haul 
of  loaded  cars,  so  considering  the  time  required  to  return  the  empty 
cars,  only  about  80,000  cars  out  of  the  available  330,000  cars  are 
engaged  in  hauling  merchandise. 

Besides  the  lack  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  shortage  of 
trucks  for  delivering  the  goods  from  the  freight  stations  is  severely 
felt.  Active  measures,  however,  are  being  taken  to  improve  the 
situation;  already  18,000  freight  cars  have  been  returned  by  the 
military  authorities,  the  ocean  freight  service  is  being  organized  so 
that  steamers  will  be  assigned  to  the  port  that  favors  the  shortest 
haul  for  the  delivery  of  the  merchandise,  the  draj^age  and  freight 
handling  facilities  are  to  be  enlarged,  and  new  material  has  been 
ordered. 

Resumption  of  Passenger  Service — Responsibility  of  Common  Carriers. 

The  year  1015  witnessed  a  gradual  resumption  of  the  passenger 
traffic  on  the  railroads  not  immediatelj'^  connected  with  the  zone  of 
military  operations,  while  even  on  these  lines  express  and  other 
trains  were  run  to  Nancy,  Bar-le-Duc,  Verdun,  Toul,  etc. 

The  regular  schedules  of  trains  to  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dieppe.  Le 
Havre,  etc.,  were  hampered  to  a  certain  degree  by  restrictions  placed 
upon  certain  passenger  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  each  of  the  ports  mentioned  having  been  closed  at 
times  to  passenger  traffic. 

Eegular  expresses  equipped  with  every  modern  railwa}'  comfort 
were  rim  during  the  year  to  Bordeaux,  Marseille,  Nice,  and  other 
points  on  the  Riviera,  with  through  connections  to  Spain,  Ital}',  etc. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  railway  companies  endeavored 
to  throw  off  all  responsibility  as  common  carriers,  claiming  that 
under  war  conditions  their  legal  obligations  ceased.  The  matter  was 
carried  to  the  courts,  who  rendered  a  decision  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  railways  remained  when  the  operations  took  place  outside  of 
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.the  war  zone.  Upon  an  appeal  by  the  railways  from  this  decision, 
the  courts  decided  that  the  railway  companies  are  directly  responsi- 
ble for  any  loss  caused  by  the  fault  of  their  own  employees  or  by 
any  ordinary  accident,  but  the  companies  are  not  responsible  for 
an  accident  that  can  be  attributed  to  orders  given  by  the  military 
authorities. 
Changes  in  Patent  Law. 

By  a  law  of  May  27,  1015,  the  following  restrictions  Avere  pre- 
scribed in  regard  to  patents :  No  patent  nor  trade-mark  may  be  used 
or  exploited  in  France  by  enemy  subjects  or  by  other  persons  acting 
for  the  account  of  enemy  subjects.  Sales  of  patents,  the  granting  of 
licenses  and  transfers  of  tracte-marks  by  enemy  subjects  to  French- 
men, allies,  or  neutrals  are  A^alid  provided  the  transactions  were  con- 
summated before  the  declaration  of  war,  but  no  payments  may  be 
made  in  connection  therewith.  Frenchmen  may  either  themselves  or 
through  an  agent  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  patent  rights  in 
an  enemy  country  and  enemy  subjects  have  the  same  right  in  France 
provided  their  respective  countries  grant  the  same  facilities  to 
Frenchmen.  The  final  delivery  of  patent  papers  to  enemy  subjects 
is  suspended  until  further  notice. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  article  545  of  the  Frencli  Civil  Code 
no  one  can  be  forced  to  give  up  his  property  unless  decided  by  law 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  good  and  then  only  upon  the 
payment  of  a  reasonable  and  prearranged  indemnity.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  enacting  laws  in  each  particular  case  when 
patents  are  considered  useful  for  the  national  defense,  a  measure 
was  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  December  10,  1915, 
establishing  the  rights  of  the  French  Government  to  take  exclusive 
possession  of  patents  already  registered,  or  of  patents  for  which 
application  may  be  made,  and  to  work  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  [This  law  received  presidential  sanction  April  12,  1916.] 
The  project  establishes  the  right  of  an  inventor  to  an  indemnity  to 
be  fixed  by  common  agreement,  or,  in  case  an  agreement  can  not  be 
reached,  by  arbitration.  The  measure  forbids  the  application  for 
such  ])atents  in  foreign  countries  by  Frenchmen  or  by  persons  ad- 
mitted to  domicile  in  France. 

The  Millinery  Trade. 

The  trade  in  millinery  during  the  past  year  showed  considerable 
improvement  as.  compared  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  industry  has  recovered  more  quickly 
from  the  effects  of  the  dislocation  of  trade  than  most  of  the  other 
branches,  as  women  are  chiefly  employed.  The  models  shown  for  the 
spring  styles  were  favorably  received  by  the  American  buyers  and 
comparatively  large  sales  were  made.  Owing  to  their  success,  the 
milliners  were  enabled  to  take  back  their  best  workpeople  and  thus 
present  for  the  fall  styles  their  highest  class  of  work.  The  sales  for 
the  year,  while  not  so  large  as  in  normal  times,  were  satisfactory 
under  the  conditions.  Prices  Avere  moderate  and  were  only  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  materials. 
Condition  of  the  Dressmaking  Trade. 

The  Paris  dressmakers,  while  being  handicapped  seriously  by  war 
Conditions,  overcame  difficult  obstacles.     While  knowing  that  the 
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consuming  capacity  of  their  own  people  was  greatly  reduced,  they 
produced  attractive  models  which  appealed  to  the  taste  of  their  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  not  directly  af- 
fected by  the  war.  The  sudden  changes  in  the  styles  of  dresses  from 
the  clinging  to  the  more  ample  skirts  gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade. 
While  the  home  demand  for  the  more  expensive  evening  and  recep- 
tion gOAvns,  coats,  and  tailored  frocks  fell  off,  considerably  larger 
shipments  were  made  to  foreign  countries,  especially  to  the  Aemerican 
market,  on  orders  received  by  mail  and  on  those  placed  by  the  Amer- 
ican buyers  in  Paris. 

The  exports  of  women's  silk  wearing  apparel  in  1915  were  valued 
at  $4,230,929,  as  compared  with  $2,853,119  in  1914  and  $-l:,182,G9G  in 
1913.  which  was  a  normal  year.  The  exports  of  gowns  made  of  wool 
and  other  materials  showed  a  notable  decrease,  as  the  orders  could 
not  be  filled,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  textiles,  especially  serge  and 
gabardine,  which  were  particularly  fashionable  during  the  year. 
Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  materials  pay  a  heavy  duty  Avhen 
imported  into  France  from  the  United  States,  the  American  manu- 
facturers would  have  been  able  to  make  large  sales  if  they  could  have 
delivered  their  products.  It  was  stated  that  English  dealers  bought 
up  existing  stocks  of  the  two  textiles  in  America  and  afterwards 
i'esold  them  in  P^rance  at  a  good  profit.  The  exports  in  1915  were 
valued  at  $12,944,890,  against  $18,705,004  in  1914  and  $20,810,595 
in  1913. 

There  was  but  little  done  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  wearing 
apparel  for  civilians,  and  the  production  of  military  clothing  was 
handicapped  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  raw  materials. 

Feathers  and  Artificial  Flowers  and  Fruits. 

The  trade  in  artificial  flowers  and  fruits  in  1915  was  comparatively 
prosperous  especially  in  the  lower-priced  articles  that  were  formerly 
manufactured  in  belligerent  countries.  The  cotton  materials  used  in 
these  branches  of  the  industries  were  scarce  and  the  prices  advanced 
in  some  instances  50  to  00  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  the 
prices  of  the  finished  products  ranged  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The 
exports  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruits  in  1915  were  valued  at 
$4,409,880  against  $3,120,793  in  1914  and  $3,080,080  in  1913. 

Although  greatly  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
dyestuffs  and  other  materials,  the  manufacturers  of  fancy  feathers 
for  millinery  purposes  kept  their  establishments  in  active  operation 
throughout  the  year.  While  the  volume  of  trade  was  not  so  great  as 
in  normal  years,  the  results  for  1915  Avere  considered  satisfactory 
by  the  producers.  Prices  advanced  about  20  per  cent.  The  foreign 
trade  in  1915  showed  a  decrease  as  compared  with  former  years  but 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  nearlv  the  same  as  in  1914, 
being  valued  at  $2,328,931  in  1915  and  $2,340,318  in  1914. 

Surgical-Instrument  Trade  Active. 

The  surgical-instrument  trade  of  France  was  active  throughout  the 
year  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  armies  of  the  allies.  xVll  stocks 
were  exhausted  and  the  factories  were  working  under  full  pressure 
but  with  reduced  capacity  in  filling  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  local  industry  is  incapable  of  supplying  the  large 
quantity  of  artificial  limbs  required.  Alread}'  the  American  product 
has  overcome  the  prejudice  that  existed  at  first  and  has  now  a  high 
reputation  in  this  country.    France  offers  a  wide  field  for  Americnn 
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enterprise  in  this  direction  as  the  number  of  the  amputated  is  great. 
Three  well-knoAvn  American  manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs  are 
represented  in  France,  and  from  the  reports  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  their  venture.  Workshops  have  been  established  where 
partly  finished  material  from  the  United  States  is  completed  and  the 
necessary  adjustments  are  made  by  skilled  employees. 

Sales  of  meteorological,  physical,  optical,  and  other  scientific  ap- 
paratus have  been  made  almost  entirely  under  Government  control. 
Those  used  by  the  military  and  naval  forces  were  placed  on  the  em- 
bargo list  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  none 
could  be  shipped,  even  to  neutral  countries,  without  special  permis- 
sion of  the  ministry  of  w^ar.  The  exports  in  1915  were  $072,091 
against  $1,78^,671  in  1911  and  $2,729,213  in  1913. 

Musical-Instrument  Trade  Improved, 

The  conditions  that  prevailed  in  various  branches  of  the  trade  in 
musical  instruments  during  1915  were  more  favorable  than  those 
existing  the  previous  year.  While  handicapped,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  industries,  by  the  lack  of  skilled  workpeople  and  scarcity 
of  the  raw  materials,  considerable  activity  was  displayed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  instruments  for  military  bands  and  orchestras. 

The  exports  in  1915  amounted  to  $2,598,166,  against  $2,047,923  in 
1914.  There  were  increased  exports  of  violins,  guitars,  and  mando- 
lins, brass  instruments  for  bands,  phonographs  and  gramophones. 
Included  in  the  exports  were  upright  pianos,  $229,284,  against  $291,- 
430;  grand  pianos,  $30,880,  against  $74,305;  and  phonographs  and 
gramophones,  $904,398,  against  $821,022. 

Estimated  Production  of  Coal — Imports  and  Prices  of  Coal. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  no  official  statistics  giving  the 
coal  production  of  France  have  been  published,  but  the  effects  of 
the  war  upon  the  native  supply  of  coal  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing estimated  figures  (in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  each)  for 
the  past  three  years  furnished  by  the  Comite  Central  des  Houilleres 
de  France:  1913,  40,844,618  tons;  1914,  29,786,505  tons;  and  1915, 
19,908,892  tons.  The  output  for  the  last  six  months  of  1914  is  esti- 
mated at  9,347,713  tons,  against  10,136,407  tons  for  the  same  period 
in  1915. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  19,693,599  tons  of  coal  fuel  im- 
ported, including  briquets  and  coke,  which,  with  the  home  produc- 
tion of  19,908,892  tons,  makes  the  total  fuel  coal  supply  of  France 
in  1915,  39,602,491  tons.  Wliile  the  railroads,  electric  light,  and  gas 
plants  were  consuming  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  in  times  of 
peace,  the  increased  activity  in  many  branches  of  French  trade, 
especially  in  the  great  metallurgical  industries,  resulted  in  a  greater 
use  of  coal  than  during  the  previous  year,  when  the  consumption 
was  estimated  at  35,000,000  tons.  Notwithstanding  that  5,000,000 
tons  more  of  coal  were  available  than  in  1914,  the  demand  at  times 
was  greater  than  the  supply.  The  coal  trade  was  hampered  by  ab- 
normal conditions— congestion  of  the  receiving  ports,  scarcity  of 
labor  for  handling  the  coal  at  terminal  points,  lack  of  barge  facilities 
on  the  great  rivers,  shortage  of  horses  and  motors  for  delivery  pur- 
poses, increased  cost  at  the  mine  head,  and  excessively  high  freight 
rates.  At  the  present  writing  (March,  1916)  the  wholesale  price  of 
ordinary  soft  coal  in  Paris  is  120  francs   ($23.16)   per  metric  ton 
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('2,20i.G  pounds),  as  compared  with  normal  prices  ot'  GO  to  65 
francs  ($11.58  to  $12.55).  English  anthracite  is  quoted  at  130  to 
135  francs  ($25.00  to  $2G.0G),  as  compared  with  70  francs  ($13.50) 
in  times  of  peace. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  French  Government  to  reduce  the 
price  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes.  A  bill  has  passed  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  which  ])rovides  that  all  imports  of  coaJ  and  the  output  of 
the  French  mines  shall  be  controlled  by  a  national  coal  bureau, 
which  will  fix  prices  and  regulate  the  distribution."  The  measure  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 
Effect  of  Increased  Prices  of  Coal  on  Gas  Production — American  Coal. 

The  production  of  gas  for  household  and  other  purposes  was  one 
of  the  industries  most  affected  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
coal.  As  the  companies  were  obliged  by  their  contracts  witli  the 
A'arious  communities  to  furnish  gas  to  tlie  consumers  at  a  certain 
price,  on  account  of  the  abnormall}^  liigli  cost  of  their  only  raw 
material,  the}'  found  themselves  in  bad  straits,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  prices  that  they  obtained  for  their  by-products  of  coke, 
tar,  ammonia,  etc.  Certain  municipalities,  to  meet  the  situation, 
consented  to  an  increase  of  5  centimes  (0.965  cents)  per  cubic  me- 
ter in  the  price  of  gas.  Other  cities,  however,  have  refused  to  allow 
the  companies  to  charge  more  than  the  contract  price.  The  question 
was  referred  by  the  Bordeaux  Gas  Co.  to  the  Council  of  State, 
which  has  decided  that  the  gas  contracts  can  not  be  strictly  carried 
out,  the  war  having  created  exceptional  conditions.  The  parties 
in  dispute  were  referred  to  the  Prefectorial  Council  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  which,  if  they  can  not  agree,  will  have  the 
power  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation.  This  judgment  will  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  gas  and  other  industries  of  France, 
as  it  admits  the  principle  that  the  war  maj'^  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  nonexecution  of  contracts. 

Of  the  imports  of  coal  in  1915,  Great  Britain  shipped  18,918,203 
tons  and  the  United  States  145,398  tons.  The  receipts  of  American 
coal  would  have  been  much  greater  had  American  shippers  been 
able  to  deliver  their  coal  at  French  ports.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
France  imported  224,936  tons  of  coke,  against  1,457,931  tons  in  1914 
and  400,920  tons  of  briquets,  as  compared  with  749,060  tons  during 
the  previous  year. 

Metallurgical  Industries. 

In  the  metallurgical  industries  of  France  the  blast  furnaces,  roll- 
ing mills,  and  other  plants  were  actiAcIy  employed  throughout  the 
year,  working  almost  exclusivel}^  on  Government  w^ork.  As  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  great  metallurgical  centers  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  France  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy  and  possession  taken  of  the  rich  ore  mines  and  the  important 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills  that  are  located  in  that  region,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  steel  and  iron  supply  of  France  was  eliminated. 
By  accelerated  operation,  by  putting  furnaces  into  blast  that  had 
been  idle,  and  by  erecting  new  furnaces,  the  normal  output  in  the  other 
metallurgical  districts  in  Normand}^,  Brittany,  Anjou,  the  Midi, 
Pyrenees,  Nancj^,  etc.,  was  greatly  increased.  But  the  orders  placed 
by  the  Government  for  guns,  projectiles,  armor  plating  for  vessels, 
structural  steel,  etc.,  were  so  abnormally  large  that  the  home  sup- 
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ply  of  raw  or  half-finished  materials  was  not  sufficient,  hence  great 
quantities  of  foreign  steel  and  iron  were  imported.  The  receipts 
of  pig  iron  in  1915  were  166,709  tons,  against  15,886  tons  in  1914; 
steel  oillets  and  bars,  581,482  tons,  against  16,882  tons;  machine 
iron  and  steel,  64,831  tons,  against  5,160  tons;  iron  and  steel  rolled 
plates,  78,628  tons,  agamst  7,763  tons;  tin  plate,  63,340  tons,  against 
24,878  tons;  iron  and  steel  plain  and  barbed  wire,  46,105  tons, 
against  7,407  tons;  and  steel  rails,  40,659  tons,  against  547  tons. 
Machinery,  Agricultural  Implements,  Etc. 

The  trade  in  machinery  and  metal  goods  was  most  prosperous 
during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  home  production,  large 
quantities  of  American  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  parts  were 
imported  to  supply  the  demands. 

Trade  in  agricultural  machinery  and  farming  implements  was 
not  active,  especially  with  regard  to  the  importers  and  representa- 
tives of  foreign  manufacturers.  The  imports  fell  from  37,877  tons 
in  1914  to  8,221  tons  in  1915.  Of  the  receipts  during  the  past  year 
there  were  5,188  tons  of  moAving  machines,  507  tons  of  harvesters, 
and  682  tons  of  reapers  and  binders. 

As  a  large  number  of  draft  horses  have  been  requisitioned  for 
the  army  the  Government  is  encouraging  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices  hitherto  little  known  in  France.  The  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture has  organized  tractor  trials  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  these  machines  for  replacing 
animal  power  on  the  farms.  The  high  cost  of  gasoline  militates 
against  a  fair  test  of  mechanical  traction  as  compared  with  animals, 
but  the  demonstrations  made  under  Government  control  have  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  The  pioneers  in  this  new  industry  have 
been  the  Americans,  who  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation to  the  places  of  the  trials  and  were  everywhere  in  evidence. 
To  assist  in  the  movement  certain  of  the  French  agricultural  socie- 
ties were  subsidized  by  the  Government  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
extend  financial  aid  to  prospective  purchasers. 

Conditions  in  the  Electrical  Industries. 

There  was  great  activity  in  the  electrical  industries  of  France 
during  1915.  The  plants  were  kept  well  employed  in  supplying  the 
heavy  demands  for  electrical  material  of  every  kind  for  the  equip- 
ment of  factories.  There  were  large  orders  placed  for  direct-current 
motors  for  operating  machine  tools  and  other  machinery,  and  im- 
portant contracts  were  made  for  the  equipment  of  hydroelectric 
plants. 

None  of  the  leading  French  railway  companies  contracted  for  the 
new  electrification  of  their  roads  in  1915,  and  trade  in  material 
for  electrical  railways  and  tramways  Avas  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  repair  Avork. 

There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  metal-filament 
lamps  in  France  during  1915  and  the  output  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  there  not  been  a  great  scarcity  of  glass  bulbs.  But 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  the  small  power, 
half-watt  lamps  for  domestic  lighting,  their  use  being  mostly  con- 
fined to  special  purposes  for  army  use.  There  was  an  increased  de- 
mand, however,  for  half-watt  lamps  of  higher  intensity;  that  is,  of 
200,  600,  1,000,  and  2,000  candle  power. 
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Prices  in  the  electrical  lamp  trade,  which  had  been  seriously  de- 
pressed by  foreign  competition  before  the  war,  became  much  more 
favorable,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. As  a  rule  all  the  prices  for  electrical  products  have  advanced 
considerably.  As  most  of  the  output  was  furnished  to  plants  work- 
ing on  war  orders  the  question  of  prices  was  not  as  important  as 
that  of  speedj^  deliveries. 

Outlook  for  the  French  Electrical  Industry. 

The  prospects  for  the  French  electrical  industry  appear  bright. 
After  peace  is  restored  there  will  be  a  period  of  intensive  activity. 
Many  of  the  important  industrial  plants,  especially  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries,  are  situated  in  the  invaded  districts  and 
probably  have  been  either  destroyed  or  badly  crippled,  and  for  the 
reestablishment  of  these  plants  and  for  the  creation  of  new  industries 
that  are  projected  for  manufacturing  in  France  many  products  that 
were  imported  from  enemy  countries,  a  great  ciuantity  of  electrical 
and  other  machinery  vv'ill  be  required.  The  situation  is  of  intense 
interest  to  American  manufacturers,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  upon  to  supply  many  of  the  wants  of  the  French  consumers. 

The  Automobile  Market. 

The  French  private  automobile  trade  was  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still throughout  the  year,  as  all  of  the  factories  have  been  mobilized 
by  the  Government  and  are  under  Government  control.  Those  manu- 
facturers making  suitable  models  for  war  purposes  worked  their 
plants  under  full  pressure  in  filling  the  large  orders  i^laced  by  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  for  motor  cars  and  accessories  and 
aeroplane  motors;  the  others  have  been  converted  for  other  Govern- 
ment work. 

Large  numbers  of  automobiles  and  commercial  motor  cars  were 
purchased  in  foreign  countries,  principally  in  the  United  States, 
The  imports  of  pleasure  motor  cars  in  1915  were  1,443  metric  tons 
against  1.927  tons  in  1914,  but  of  commercial  cars,  which  included 
lorries,  ambulances,  armored  cars,  etc.,  the  receipts  reached  20,395 
tons  as  against  only  454  tons  during  the  previous  year.  The  ex- 
ports of  pleasure  cars  in  1915  were  5,907  tons  and  of  commercial 
cars  226  tons,  as  compared  with  14,015  and  741  tons,  respectively, 
in  1914.  Most  of  the  motor  cars  were  sent  to  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  other  allied  countries. 

Opening  for  Brush-Making  Machines. 

The  French  brush  trade  in  1915  was  unfavorably  affected  b}'  war 
conditions.  The  bristles,  which  came  mainly  from  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania  and,  before  the  war,  from  Leipzig,  were  difficult  to  obtain 
and  prices  were  high.  Home  consumption  decreased,  and  the  foreign 
trade,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports,  was  smaller  in  volume  and  in 
value.  The  French  manufacturer  has  realized  that  too  much  of  the 
work  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  has  been  done  by  hand.  Already 
steps  are  being  taken  to  change  the  methods  of  production  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  after  the  war.  This  should  open  up  a  field 
for  American  manufacturers  for  the  introduction  of  their  brush- 
making  machines.  The  exports  of  brushes  of  all  kinds  in  1915  were 
valued  at  $1,310,450,  as  compared  with  $1,832,500  in  1914  and  $2,- 
482,000  in  1913, 
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Improvement  in  Typewriter  Trade. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Auf^ust,  1914,  the  t,ypewriter  trade  of 
France  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  for  a  year  the  sales  fell  oil"  about 
CO  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  year  before  the  war ;  but 
durinii-  October,  November,  and  December  of  1915,  business  revived, 
owinjf?  partially  to  large  purchases  being  made  by  the  Government, 
and  has  since  shown  a  steady  improvement.  As  with  all  other  indus- 
tries, ))usiness  is  oreatly  affected  by  the  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties which  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  machines  to  fill  orders  received. 

The  official  statistics  do  not  classify  typewriters  apart  from  calcu- 
latino;  machines.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  these  products  in  1915 
Avas  $304,381  against  $1,010,145  in  1914.  The  exports  to  foreign 
countries  were  valued  at  $141,855  as  compared  with  $271,744  during 
the  previous  year. 

Unsatisfactory  Trade  in  Porcelain  Wares. 

The  results  of  the  porcelain  trade  of  France  during  the  past  year 
were  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The 
manufacturers  in  districts  not  invaded  by  the  enemy  ran  their  plants 
but  were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  skilled  hands  and  the 
great  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel  for  firing  the  kilns.  There 
was  not  much  difference  in  the  price  of  clay.  Orders  came  in  freely, 
especially  from  the  United  States,  but  deliveries  could  not  be  made 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  the  contracts  on  account  of  the  de- 
creased output  of  the  factories. 

The  exports  of  faience  and  porcelain  ware  in  1915  were  valued  at 
$2,001,000  as  against  $3,447,000  in  1914.  The  imports  during  the 
same  periods  Avere  $1,190,400  and  $3,888,000,  respectively. 

Trade  in  Table  and  Ornamental  Glass  Affected. 

The  table  and  ornamental  branches  of  the  French  glass  industry 
Avere  seriously  affected  by  Avar  conditions.  As  many  of  the  principal 
factories  manufacturing  table  and  ornamental  glass  are  in  or  near 
the  war  zone,  the  trade  Avas  greatly  hampered.  Skilled  labor  Avas 
Avas  scarce  and  much  difficulty  Avas  experienced  in  getting  fuel  for 
the  furnaces  and  in  obtaining  raAv  materials,  especially  potash. 
Manufacturers  Avere  also  greatly  handicapped  by  the  dearth  of  mate- 
rials for  packing,  especially  barrels  and  crates,  and  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  raihvay  transportation  for  their  bulky  and  fragile  mer- 
chandise. There  Avas  a  great  shortage  of  articles  made  of  common 
glass,  especially'  cheap  tumblers,  carafes,  and  bottles  of  all  kinds.  In 
normal  times  there  arc  about  325,000,000  of  bottles  produced  annually 
in  France,  the  aA^erage  consumption  ranging  from  300,000.000  to 
310,000,000,  leaving  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  for  export.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  of  bottles  is  only 
about  90,000,000,  and  although  the  consumption  for  bottling  mineral 
Avaters,  wines,  brandies,  etc.,  has  fallen  off  about  50  per  cent,  there  is 
a  great  deficiency  betAveen  the  supply  and  demand  Avhich  seriou.sly 
affects  the  trade  in  those  bcAerages. 

The  exports  of  glass,  crystal  Avare,  and  mirror  gla.ss  from  France 
in  1915  Avere  valued  at  $3,542,300  as  compared  with  $0,538,000  in 
1914.  The  imports  during  the  same  periods  Avere  $1,048,000  and 
$3,437,000,  respectively. 
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The  Textile  Industries. 

As  a  rule  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  textile  industries  of 
France  in  1915  were  much  more  favorable  than  during  the  last 
semester  of  the  preceding  year.  Most  of  the  factories,  excepting 
those  that  were  located  in  the  invaded  district^,  were  v»orking  at  a 
maximum  capacity  so  far  as  labor  and  raw  material  supplies  would 
permit.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  destroyed 
or  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy  have  started  factories  in 
other  parts  of  France  or  have  associated  themselves  with  existing 
concerns. 

Skilled  labor  was  scarce  and  wages  were  high.  Whenever  possible 
women  have  been  substituted  for  men,  and  in  many  cases  with 
decided  success.  Raw  materials,  especially  dyestuifs.  Avere  difficult 
to  obtain  in  the  desired  quantities  and  the  prices,  particularly  of 
dyestuffs,  were  abnormalh'  high.  Coal  for  fuel  ajso  increased  in 
price  and  in  some  regions  was  scarce  on  account  of  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  prices  for  scouring  and  finishing  also  ad- 
vanced considerably. 

The  Trade  in  Cotton  Goods. 

The  spinners  and  weavers  were  kept  bus}'  throughout  the  3'ear  in 
filling  the  large  orders  placed  by  the  Government  for  military  pur- 
poses and  in  producing  goods  for  home  and  foreign  consumption. 
Stocks  were  exhausted,  the  mills  could  not  supply  demand,  hence 
large  quantities  of  yarn  and  textiles  had  to  be  imported.  Prices  ad- 
vanced but  did  not  in  all  instances  keep  pace  v\ith  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  The  demand  for  yarn  was  especially 
great  and  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  high  freight  rates  and 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Some  of  the  finer  grades  of 
Egyptian  yarns  were  sold  at  fabulous  prices. 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods  in  1915  were  valued  at  $29,413,779 
against  $54,214,858  in  1914.  The  values  of  the  exports  of  cotton 
yarn  during  the  same  years  were  $084,185  and  $1,978,443,  respec- 
tively. The  value  of  the  imports  of  cotton  textile  in  1915,  which 
broke  all  previous  records,  was  $71,794,070  and  of  cotton  yarn 
$45,194,810,  as  compared  with  $8,235,503  and  $4,032,349,  respectively, 
in  1914. 

The  American  consul  at  Rouen  reports  as  follows  regarding  the 
imports  of  foreign  printed  goods: 

Increased  sale  prices  caused  Ijefore  the  middle  of  the  year  rather  large  im- 
ports of  foreign  printed  goods  of  British  and  Italian  origin.  As  French  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  fully  supply  their  demand,  foreign  prints  found  their 
way  also  into  the  French  colonies. 

The  cotton  situation  in  France  was  affected  to  some  extent  by  the 
decree  which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  French  cotton  products 
to  Switzerland  unless  the  shipper  can  give  guaranties  that  his  firm 
is  in  the  cotton  business  and  that  the  party  in  Switzerland  to  whom 
the  goods  are  shipped  will  give  a  guaranty  that  they  are  to  be  used 
for  further  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  for  embroidery,  etc., 
and  when  completed  will  not  l^e  shipped  to  enemy  countries. 

The  prohibition  by  Switzerland  of  the  export  of  all  kinds  of  cotton 
cloths,  in  order  to  protect  its  great  embroidery  industries  in  eastern 
Switzerland,  also  had  an  indirect  efi'ect  upon  the  French  cotton- 
textile  industry. 
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Sonic  of  the  cotton  mills  in  France  that  are  located  near  the  area 
occupied  hy  the  enemy  are  being  run  under  the  most  diflicult  con- 
ditions. 

Activities  in  the  Woolen  Industry. 

The  woolen  indust'-y  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war  owing 
to  the  principal  centers  of  production  on  the  northern  frontier  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Outside  of  the  invaded  districts,  hoAvever,  the  output  has 
been  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  effective  measures  taken  to  accel- 
erate the  production.  New  factories  have  been  erected,  some  of  the 
old  plants  have  been  enlarged,  and  working  hours  have  been  increased. 
At  Elbeuf,  for  example,  in  September,  11)15,  552,000  meters  (003,673 
yards)  of  cloth  were  produced,  as  compared  with  202,000  meters  in 
September,  1914,  and  412,000  meters  in  March,  1915.  Many  of  the 
factories  that  were  formerly  engaged  in  the  production  of  other 
goods,  such  as  certain  grades  of  silks,  are  now  supplying  the  great 
demands  for  woolen  materials  for  women's  wear.  Notwithstanding 
tJie  increased  efforts  of  the  wool  spinners  and  weavers,  the  output  of 
woolen  tissues  Avas  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  great  demands  for  the 
use  of  the  army  and  for  the  civilian  population.  Large  purchases  of 
foreign  products  were  necessary,  the  great  bulk  of  which  were  made 
in  Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  woolen  varn  in  1915  were  valued 
at  $6,203,213,  and  of  Avoblen  tissues  $73,579,700,  as  compared  Avith 
$839,550  and  $9,097,248,  respectiA^ely,  in^l914.  Of  the  receipts  of 
Avoolen  textiles  during  last  year  $39,048,725  Avere  of  British  origin. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  Avoolen  goods  in  1915  Avas  only  $2,592,509 
and  of  AYoolen  yarn  $75,849,  as  compared  Avith  $29,700,776  and 
$9,857,475,  respectively,  during  the  previous  year. 

Bifficulties  of  the  Linen  Trade. 

The  linen  industry  of  France  Avas  unfavorably  affected  by  AA^ar 
conditions  during  last  year,  as  the  principal  centers  of  production  are 
located  in  the  invaded  districts.  In  addition,  the  spinners  AA'hose 
plants  Avere  in  operation  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  flax  from  Russia  and  Belgium,  the  imports  falling  from  75,380 
metric  tons  in  1914  to  3,305  tons  in  1915. 

Both  foreign  and  domestic  trade  in  the  finished  products  fell  oft' 
greatlj'  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  to  fill  their 
orders  and  of  smaller  purchases  made  by  the  consumers.  There  Avas 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  prices  oAving  principality  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production.  As  compared  Avith  1914  the  exports  of  linen  textiles  fell 
from  $3,733,392  to  $758,104. 

The  manufacturers  of  tAvine  and  cordage  Avere  kept  l)usy  through- 
out the  year  in  supplying  the  orders  for  military  and  ordinary  trade 
purposes. 
The  Silk  Industry. 

Favorable  conditions  prevailed  generally  in  the  silk  industry  of 
France  throughout  1915.  In  the  Lyons  district  great  activity  Avas 
displayed  notAvithstanding  the  reduced  number  of  Avorking  people. 
The  places  of  those  Avho  Avere  ordered  to  the  front  Avere  filled  by 
Avomen  and  by  refugees  from  different  districts  of  France  and  from 
Belgium.  Many  articles  Avere  manufactured  that  Avere  formerly 
produced  in  Crefeld  and  other  textile  centers  of  Germany.  Large 
orders  Avere  received  from  American,  English,  Spanish,  and  South 
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American  biij^^ers  for  goods  that  on  account  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions could  not  be  obtained  from  German  sources.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  production  of  ribbons  in  the  St.  Etienne  dis- 
trict in  1915  will  equal  if  not  exceed  some  normal  years.  Old  stocks 
of  raw  materials  Averc  consumed  and  manufactured  goods  on  hand 
were  sold.  Unprecedented  quantities  of  velvet  ribbons  made  wholly 
or  partly  of  cotton,  formerly  manufactured  in  Germany,  Avere  pro- 
duced. If  transportation  facilities  had  been  better  ancl  labor  more 
abundant,  1915  would  have  been  classed  as  a  good  average  year 
for  the  ribbon  industry.  The  great  advance  of  prices  in  the  French 
silk  market  was  due  principally  to  the  scarcity  of  dj^estuffs,  to  the 
higher  prices  demanded  by  the  dyers  and  finishers,  to  increased, 
wages,  and  to  the  higher  cost  of  raw  silk. 

The  value  of  silk  exported  from  France  in  1915  was  $(>3,558,181, 
silk  yarn  $3,435,780,  and  postal  packagee  containing  silk  goods 
$1,410,058,  as  compared  with  $59,841,387,  $3,339,093,  and  $4,509,408, 
respectively,  in  1914.  The  exports  of  silk  goods  during  last  year 
were  larger  than  the  average  shipments  for  the  past  10  j^ears. 
The  Kide  and  Leather  Trade — Prices. 

The  official  market  for  hides  ceased  abruptly  with  the  outbreak  of 
war.  For  three  months  there  was  almost  a  complete  cessation  of 
trade  in  raw  hides  owing  to  the  general  market  conditions  and  to 
the  embargo  laid  on  exports.  The  native  production  at  once  greatly 
increased,  large  stocks  accumulated,  prices  were  low,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  small  volume  of  business  was  transacted  on  a  cash  basis. 
The  situation  was  somewhat  relieved  when  the  Government  granted  a 
limited  number  of  permits  to  export  hides  and  calfskins,  mostly  to 
Great  Britain.  As  the  demands  of  the  leather  industry  for  raw  ma- 
terial to  enable  them  to  fill  their  orders  for  the  Government  in- 
creased greatly,  the  trade  bepime  more  active  and  the  prices  for 
hides  and  calfskins  advanced  ra]:)idly.  Butchers'  hides  that  sold  at 
about  GO  francs  ($11.58)  per  50  kilos  (110.23  pounds)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  were  quoted  as  high  as  110  francs  ($21.23)  at  the  end 
of  December.  There  was  also  an  upward  movement  in  the  prices 
of  calfskins.  To  prevent  a  still  further  advance  in  the  prices,  the 
French  Government  on  January  5,  1910,  requisitioned  at  fixed  prices 
all  hides  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  and  butchers  except  calf- 
skins Aveighing  3  kilos  (0.(5  pounds)  or  under.  The  hides  are  paid 
for  at  the  estimated  cost  to  the  dealers  or  butchers  plus  a  fixed 
amount  for  expenses.  Hides  and  skins  thus  requisitioned  are  fur- 
nished to  I'rench  tanners  at  cost  with  the  understanding  that  the 
leather  produced  therefrom  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  authorities  in  turn  furnish  the  leather  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  shoes,  harness,  saddles,  and  other  military  equipment 
for  the  army  and  navy.  Leather  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
the  civilian  trade  can  not  be  made  from  hides  requisitioned  by  the 
Government,  but  must  be  ]3roduced  from  those  that  the  tanners  had 
contracted  for  previous  to  the  Government  re()uisition  of  hide  stocks 
or  from  material  not  renuii-ed  for  uiilitary  purposes.  Calfskins  arc 
handled  under  the  usual  trade  regulations.  Most  of  the  native  pro- 
duction is  used  by  tb.e  French  tanneries  but  a  few  of  the  lighter 
skins  are  exported  to  the  allied  countries  or  to  neutral  countries, 
includino;  the  United  States. 
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S^hortage  of  Labor  and  Tanning  Materials. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  tanners  were  also  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  workmen  and  scarcity  of  tanning  mate- 
rials. Their  production  was  greatly  reduced  and  in  order  to  fill  the^ 
heavy  orders  received  from  the  Government  large  imports  of  for- 
eign leather  were  necessary.  There  was  at  first  a  good  demand  for 
American  upper  and  sole  leather,  but  the  orders  for  the  former  fell 
off  during  the  year  as  the  French  tanners,  owing  to  the  labor  and 
material  furnished  by  the  Government,  were  able  to  increase  their 
output. 
DiiRcnlty  of  the  Retail  Shoe  Trade — Other  leather  Articles. 

The  trade  in  shoes  was  mostl}^  confined  to  those  suitable  for  mili- 
tary puri^oses,  as  nearly  all  of  the  factories  were  requisitioned  by 
the  Government.  Although  the  sales  for  consumption  by  the  civ- 
ilian population  fell  off  considerably,  being  estimated  at  35  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  normal  volume,  great  difticulty  was  experienced  by 
the  manufacturers  in  filling  orders  for  the  retail  trade.  The  retail 
stores  throughout  the  country  for  this  reason  have  not  been  able  to 
maintain  stocks  of  the  usual  sizes  and  styles.  Workmen  and  raw 
materials  for  making  shoes  not  intended  for  military  purposes  were 
scarce,  especially  sole  leather,  sewing  thread,  leather  for  fancy 
uppers,  tissues  for  linings,  felt,  and  findings,  such  as  nails,  buttons, 
etc. 

The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1915  into  France  were  as  follows : 
2,941  pairs  of  boots,  against  3,803  pairs  in  1914 ;  5,194,711  pairs  of  high 
shoes,  as  compared  with  039,115  pairs;  1GG,646  pairs  of  low  shoes, 
against  186,255  pairs;  235,701  pairs  of  oxfords,  as  compared  with 
107,209  pairs;  and  28,151  pairs  of  children's  shoes,  against  10,543 
pairs.    Most  of  the  above  came  from  the  United  States. 

All  other  branches  of  the  leather  industry— carriage  and  auto- 
mobile upholstering,  saddlery,  pocketbooks,  portfolios,  belting, 
clothing,  etc. — were  moderately  active  during  the  year.  In  certain 
lines  of  leather  goods  there  were  increased  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1915  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  value  of 
the  exports  of  leather  goods  declared  at  this  consulate  general  for 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year  was  $1,591,729,  against 
$855,204  in  1914.  Of  the  exports  in  1915,  over  $1,007,000  consisted 
of  leather  bags,  satchels,  and  other  similar  articles  made  chiefly  of 
leather. 
The  Riibher  Industry. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  French  rubber  industry,  in  com- 
mon Avith  juany  others,  was  seriously  threatened.  The  immediate 
problem  was  that  of  labor.  In  the  case  of  the  more  important  firms, 
whose  products  it  was  foreseen  might  be  required  by  the  military 
authorities,  the  situation  was  from  the  first  somewhat  relieved,  as 
the  Government  permitted  the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of  men 
to  enable  them  to  continue  business. 

"With  regard  to  raw  materials,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  most 
products,  but  at  no  time  has  this  necessitated  the  closing  down,  even 
temporarily,  of  factories  working  on  Government  contracts.  The 
bulk  of  the  supplies  have  come  through  England,  but  some  direct 
.shipments  have  also  been  received  from  the  Far  East. 
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Demand  for  Rubber  Tires  and  Other  Manufactures. 

Automobile  transportation  has  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  war  that  the  chief  demand  has  naturally  been  for  pneumatic  and 
solid  tires,  although  manufacturers  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
telephone  and  electrical  apparatus,  medical  supplies,  etc.,  have  also 
been  fulh^  occupied. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  domestic  tire  demand  has 
been  surprisingly  good.  This  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  num- 
ber of  private  cars  kept  in  commission  for  ambulance  and  other  work 
of  a  voluntary  character;  also  supplementary  transportation  to  make 
good  the  withdrawal  of  cars  requisitioned  for  military  service.  This 
domestic  trade  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  French  manufacturers. 

The  French  manufacturers  have  discarded  the  former  leather-band 
type  of  pneumatic  metal-studded  tires  and  have  substituted  the 
metal-rubber  principle,  in  which  the  studs  are  directly  attached  to 
the  rubber  and  the  fabric  of  the  tire.  The  change  was  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  leather.  This  is  a  reversion  to  an  early 
type  of  metal-shod  nonskid  tire  which  in  the  past  was  not  satis- 
factory, and.  although  later  methods  have  undoubtedly  led  to  im- 
provements, it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  type  will  prove 
practical. 

The  imports  of   manufactured   rubber   in   1915   were   valued   at 
$4,928,000,  as  compared  with  $4,970,000  in  1914,  and  the  exports  at 
$13,958,725  in  1915,  against  $10,395,350  during  the  previous  year. 
Increased  Activities  in  the  Chemical  Industry. 

The  chemical  industry  of  France  was  at  first  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  war  conditions,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  to  the  suspension  of  transportation  facilities,  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  to  lack  of  proper  financial  facilities,  but  during 
the  past  year  great  activity  was  displayed.  Many  of  the  plants  are 
now  producing,  in  addition  to  chemicals,  materials  for  explosives, 
medicines,  and  preparations  for  treatment  of  the  wounded,  disin- 
fectants, etc.  Two  perfume  manufacturers  in  a  southern  district 
have  added  to  their  output  the  extraction  of  benzine  and  toluene 
from  commercial  benzol.  All  the  calcium  carbide  factories  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  the  Haute-Garonne,  Ariege, 
etc.,  have  increased  their  production  to  the  maximum,  and  some  of 
them  are  making  in  addition  ferrosilicon.  The  manufacturers  of 
pyrotechnical  products  have  more  than  doubled  their  personnel. 

The  production  of  chlorine  phosphorous  and  nitric  acid  greatly 
increased  during  the  year ;  in  fact,  all  plants  using  electrolytic  proc- 
esses were  running  under  full  pressure.  Before  the  war  France  im- 
ported large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  now  the  output  of  the 
old  plants,  combined  with  that  of  the  new  factories  which  have  been 
erected,  supplies  to  a  great  extent  the  home  demand. 

The  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  products  were  kept  busy 
throughout  the  year  in  filling  orders  for  home  and  foreign  consump- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  many  handicaps,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
trade  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal  volume  and  value.  Medi- 
cines manufactured  from  coal-tar  products,  such  as  antipyrin,  as- 
pirin, p3'ramidon,  etc..  which  were  formerly  mostly  imported  from 
Germany,  are  now  being  made  of  excellent  quality  in  France. 
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The  Sjiecial  Bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  that  was  created 
by  a  presidential  decree  of  October  17, 1914,  and  to  last  until  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  to  advise  upon  matters  touching  the  production  and 
supply  in  France  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  French  chemical  industry. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 
in  1915  was  $22,980,703,  against  $35,G01,G10  in  1914,  the  imports 
during  the  same  periods  being  $40,792,480  and  $41,225,180,  respec- 
tively. Many  of  the  chemical  products  have  been  placed  on  the 
embargo  list  and  Avere  not  allowed  to  be  exported  except  by  special 
permission. 

The  Aniline  Dyes  Industry. 

The  regions  of  France  where  aniline  dyes  are  most  extensively 
used  in  normal  times  are  Lille,  Tourcoing,  Roubaix,  etc.,  in  the  north, 
Lyons  and  its  environs  in  the  Department  of  the  Rhone,  and  Rouen 
and  vicinity  in  the  Department  of  Seine-Inferieure. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  trade  in  the  northern 
districts  was  brought  to  a  standstill  on  account  of  the  invasion  of 
that  territory.  During  the  past  year,  however,  several  of  the  textile 
plants,  formerly  in  the  invaded  districts,  have  opened  up  new  estab- 
lishments in  other  parts  of  France  which,  with  the  increased  de- 
mands of  textile  mills  that  did  not  cease  operations,  caused  consid  ■ 
erable  activity  in  the  aniline-dye  trade  in  1915.  The  sources  of  sup 
ply  are  extremely  limited,  as  the  most  important  firm  manufacturing 
aniline  dyes  in  France  Avas  the  Aktien  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabri- 
kation  of  Berlin,  with  a  branch  factory  at  Saint  Fons  (Lyons). 
This  company's  plant  was  placed  under  sequestration  in  August. 
1914,  and  is  now  being  used  by  the  French  military  authorities  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  chemicals. 

The  only  other  firm  in  France  making  a  specialtj^  of  the  manu- 
facture of  aniline  dyes  is  "  La  Societe  Anonyme  cles  Matieres  Colo- 
rantes  et  Produits  Chimiques  de  Saint  Denis,"  with  offices  at  105 
Rue  Lafayette,  Paris.  It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
eA'en  a  small  fraction  of  the  demands  for  aniline  colors  from  this 
concern,  principally  nigrosines  required  in  the  cloth,  yarn,  and 
leather  trade,  as  it  has  been  obliged  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
its  establishment  to  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  required  by  the 
military  authorities.  Although  the  French  company  has  increased 
its  capital  and  largel}^  extended  its  plant,  it  can  not  cope  Avith  the 
present  orders  for  aniline  dyes  or  those  that  Avill  exist  in  France 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  therefore  appears  that  this  country  Avili 
haA'C  to  depend  largely  on  foreign  sources  for  its  supplies.  As  Eng- 
land under  present  conditions  can  not  meet  the  demands  of  its  oAvn 
trade  and  German  clyestuffs  are  not  available,  the  opportunity  is 
most  favorable  for  the  sale  of  American  aniline  dyes  in  France.  If 
the  prohibitiA'e  tariff  of  2  francs  (38.6  cents)  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds) 
placed  upon  the  American  products  is  reduced  to  the  basis  of  1  franc 
(19.3  cents)  per  kilo,  which  under  the  present  tariff  laAV  was  applied 
to  German  and  English  anilines  previous  to  the  war,  there  is  no 
reason  Avhy  the  American  aniline  firms  shoidd  not  dcA'clop  an  im- 
portant business  in  France  after  the  Avar  if  they  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  home  demand  and  have  a  surplus  for  foreign  markets. 
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Shortage  of  Dyestuff  Supplies. 

Consul  John  Edward  Jones,  reporting  from  Lyons,  said,  regarding 
the  shortage  of  dyestuff  supplies: 

Possibly  of  greater  import  than  any  one  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  silk 
industry  has  been  the  matter  of  dyestuff  supplies.  Even  to-day  the  situation 
is  acute,  and  all  the  stocks  that  had  been  seized  by  the  Government  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  distributed  luidei-  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
AVar  are  now  practically  exhausted,  and,  while  several  organizations  created 
research  biireaus  for  the  creation  of  dyestuff  factories  and  substitutes  for  the 
German  products,  no  material  progress  was  made,  and  therefore  the  outlook  in 
this  respect  is  not  very  bright  for  the  coming  year.  Should  the  war  last  much 
longer  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  furnish  all  the  dyes 
or  ingredients  necessary  for  the  few  colors  that  are  now  being  used  in  the 
Lyons  silk  industry. 

Decreased  Trade  in  Lumber. 

The  lumber  trade  in  France  Avas  affected  unfavorably  by  the  war 
conditions.  While  the  consumption  of  wood  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  was  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  crisis  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  there  were  large  orders  placed  by  the  military  authorities 
and  by  contractors  engaged  in  work  for  the  Government.  On  ac- 
count of  the  abnormal  oversea  freight  situation,  the  congestion  of 
the  home  ports,  the  extraordinary  rise  in  freight  rates,  and  the  high 
rate  of  exchango.  the  foreign  trade,  both  as  to  imports  and  ex- 
ports, fell  off  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  prices 
were  considerably  increased.  The  imports  of  wood  for  construction 
purposes  in  1915  were  380,805  metric  tons,"  against  821,920  tons  in 
1914;  for  cabinetmaking,  14,209  tons,  against  63,208  tons;  and 
staves,  2G;070  ton^,  against  55,755  tons.  The  exports  during  the  same 
periods  were :  Building  wood,  50,003  tons,  as  compared  with  221,508 
tons,  and  all  other  varieties,  658,724  tons,  against  873,455  tons. 
Agricultural  Conditions — Crops. 

The  production  of  cereals  in  France  in  1915  was  less  than  in  1914 
and  smaller  than  the  average  crops  for  the  previous  five  years. 

The  native  wdieat  output  in  1915,  including  spelt,  amounted  to 
6,586,230  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  each,  as  compared  with  8,004,- 
297  tons  in  1914,  and  with  8,409,281  tons  the  average  crop  for  the 
previous  five  years.  The  imports  of  wheat  in  1915,  including  those 
for  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  statistics,  were 
1,745,624  tons,  and  of  wheat  flour,  expressed  in  the  terms  of  wheat 
on  the  basis  of  70  per  cent  extraction,  439,650  tons,  making  a  total  of 
2,185,274  tons. 

The  French  Government  promulgated  a  law  dated  October  16, 
1915,  giving  the  State  the  right  through  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
to  requisition  foreign  or  native  wheat  and  flour  for  the  civil  popula- 
tion at  prices  not  exceeding  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds)  for  wheat  containing  not  more  than  2  per  cent  impurities 
weighing  77  kilos  (169.8  pounds)  per  hectoliter  (2.8  bushels),  the 
prices  subject  to  an  increase  or  decrease  of  1  per  cent  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds)  over  or  under  77  kilos,  and  to  a  reducthion  of  1  per  cent  per 
extra  1  per  cent  of  impurities,  the  prices  of  flour  to  be  fixed  by 
decree.  Hard  wheat  for  the  manufacture  of  alimentary  pastes  can 
not  be  requisitioned.  On  the  same  date  by  decree  the  duties  on 
wheat,  spelt,  maslin,  and  their  flour,  which  had  been  suspended,  were 
restored.     These  measures  contributed  to  a  slight  fall  in  prices,  wdieat 
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at  the  end  of  1915  in  the  Paris  market  ranging  from  30.75  to  31.25 
francs  ($5.93  to  $6.03)  per  100  kilos  as  compared  with  33  to  33.25 
francs  ($G.3T  to  $().42)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

After  an  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
raising  spring  wheat  ranged  from  32  to  35  francs  ($6.18  to  $6.76) 
per  100  kilos  (220.16  pounds).  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
courage the  farmers  to  plant  more  Avheat  issued  a  decree  dated  March 
14,  1916.  raising  the  purchase  price  of  the  spring  cereal  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  33  francs  ($6.37)  per  100  kilos. 
Output  of  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  etc. 

The  production  of  oats  in  the  71  unin^aded  Departments  was 
3,716.220  metric  tons  against  4,665,472  tons  in  1914,  and  1,231,510 
tons  less  than  the  average  yield  for  the  past  five  years  for  the  whole 
of  France. 

The  production  of  rye  in  the  same  Departments  was  992,820  tons 
as  compared  with  1.138,326  tons  in  1914,  the  average  crop  for  the 
whole  of  France  for  the  past  five  j'Cars  being  1,190,040  tons. 

The  amount  of  barley  raised  in  that  part  of  France  outside  of  the 
invaded  districts  was  786,275  tons  against  1,004,493  tons  in  1914, 
255,059  tons  less  than  the  average  yield  of  all  France  for  the  previous 
five  years. 

Other  crops  estimated  for  1915  were  potatoes,  9,057,092  tons 
against  11.992,713  tons  in  1914;  sugar  beets,  1,508,233  tons  against 
3,751,066  tons:  distillery  beets,  654,033  tons  against  2,309,480  tons; 
fodder  beets,  14,322,555"  tons  against  21,792,825  tons;  tobacco,  15,491 
tons  against  24,173  tons;  hops,'  2,433  tons  against  3,191  tons,  and 
forage  hay,  grass,  etc.,  41,241,344  tons  against  44,498,777  tons. 
Live-stock  Statistics — Imports  of  Refrigerated  Meats. 

The  Minister  of  Ao-riculture  estimates  that  France  possessed  at  the 
end  of  1915,  2,156,424  horses,  143,561  mules,  324,250  asses,  12,514,414 
head  of  cattle,  12,379,124  sheep,  i,230,238  goats,  and  4,915,780  hogs 
as  compared  with  13,297,000  head  of  cattle,  14,804,310  sheep,  and 
(■) ,233,735  hogs  at  the  end  of  1914.  The  statistics  concerning  draft 
animals  were  not  compiled  in  1914.  The  farms  were  being  depleted 
for  militar}^  purposes  and  the  almost  daily  arrival  of  foreign  horses 
rendered  the  taking  of  an  accurate  census  very  difficult. 

The  shortage  of  food-producing  animals  in  France  has  necessi- 
tated the  importation  of  refrigerated  meats  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  army  and  the  civilian  population.  Owing,  however,  to  the  enor- 
mous cost  involved  in  equipping  cars,  refrigerators,  etc.,  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  financing  the  venture.  The  Government 
finally  guaranteed  favorable  treatment  as  to  prices  and  tariff  rates 
for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  and  the  enterj^rise  was  assured. 
The  first  shipment  that  arrived  in  France  created  general  interest, 
because  it  was  an  innoA'ation  that  many  thought  would  not  succeed. 
The  frozen  meats  were  introduced  gradually  into  different  cities  and 
were  everywhere  favorably  received,  especially  as  their  appearance 
on  the  local  markets  was  immediately  followed  by  reduction  of  the 
prices  of  home  products.  It  will  not  be  surprising  even  after  the 
war  if  the  consumi^tion  of  refrigerated  meat  will  have  gained  such 
impetus  as  to  have  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  French  food 
supply. 
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Yield  of  the  Vintage — Fruit  Crops. 

Owing  principally  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  vine  diseases  the  yield  of  the  French  vintage  in  1915 
was  less  than  one-third  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  stocks 
are  given  as  184.182.935  gallons  and  the  vintage  at  -178,109,57!:  gal- 
lons as  compared  with  151,093,280  and  1,482,399,084  gallons,  respec- 
tively, in  1914. 

The  French  INIinister  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  1915  production 
of  apples  and  pears  for  cider  and  perry  in  France  at  4,482,367  metric 
Ions  (2,204.0  pounds)  as  compared  with  4.452,044  tons  in  1914.  The 
production  of  cider  and  perry  is  estimated  at  006,064,000  gallons,  as 
compared  with  451,211,000  gallons  in  1914.  This  increase  of  154,- 
853,000  gallons  is  important  and  will  partly  compensate  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  French  wine  production. 

The  results  for  4915  of  the  harvests  of  the  principal  fruits  are  as 
follows:  Table  apples,  206,361  tons;  table  pears,  65,621  tons;  chest- 
nuts, 147,088  tons;  w^alnuts,  49,360  tons;  olives,  38,755  tons;  peaches, 
13,633  tons;  apricots,  7,076  tons;  cherries,  38,890  tons;  plums,  25,995 
tons;  prunes,  16,258  tons;  oranges,  222  tons;  mandarines,  121  tons; 
lemons,  150  tons;  strawberries,  9,088  tons. 

Production  of  Sugar. 

The  official  figures  of  the  production  of  sugar  during  the  past  cam- 
paign have  not  yet  been  published,  but  from  data  obtained  from  the 
managing  director  of  the  French  Sugar  Association  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled  giving  the  sugar  statistics  as  complete  as 
possible  for  the  past  four  campaign  years,  the  weights  being  in  units 
of  refined  sugar. 


Description. 


1913-14 


Acreage  of  lieets 

Factories  working 

Production tons.. 

Importation do 

Exportation do 

Consumption do 

Stock  at  end  of  campaign do — 


143, 617 

64 

a  145, 000 


527, 197 
69 
302,951 
366, 861 
94,117 
638, 63S 
102, 507 


534, 178 
206 
720,000 
150,000 
171,000 
710, 500 


564,634 
213 
877, 576 
131,62:^ 
210, 367 
703, 126 
168, 157 


a  Estimated. 

The  revised  statistics  for  the  entire  campaign  year  1913-14  have 
not  been  published.  The  figures  given  above  for  that  year  are  based 
upon  the  official  statistics  which  were  published  for  10  months  of 
the  campaign.  Only  a  part  of  the  surface  sown  in  1914  for  the  year 
1914—15  was  cultivated  for  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  The 
acreage  sown  in  1915  for  the  1915-16  campaign  has  been  estimated 
from  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  agents  of  the  sugar  asso- 
ciation. To  compare  the  great  reduction  in  the  native  production 
of  sugar  during  the  past  two  campaign  years  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  figures  for  1912-13,  as  the  statistics  for  that  year  are 
the  latest  that  show  the  official  data  for  a  complete  campaign. 
Yield  of  Alcohol. 

The  price  of  alcohol  rose  from  58  cents  per  gallon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1915,  to  83  cents  in  August,  since  which  date  there 
have  been  no  official  quotations,  the  alcohol  having  been  requisitioned 
by  the  Government. 
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According  to  the  official  treasury  statistics  the  total  production 
of  the  distilleries  under  the  control  of  the  Government  during  the 
last  campaign  year  from  October  1.  1914.  to  September  30,  1915,  was 
43,515,944  gallons.  No  comi)arison  can  be  made  ^Yith  the  previous 
year  as  the  official  statistics  for  that  period  have  not  been  published. 
The  production,  however,  in  1914—15  shoAved  a  large  decrease,  as  the 
output  in  1913-14.  during  10  months,  was  G5,T30,800  gallons.  Of 
the  production  in  1914—15,  22,200,271  gallons  were  made  from  beets; 
7,897,508  gallons  from  molasses;  5,119,148  gallons  from  wine;  and 
8,269,017  gallons  from  grain  and  other  farinaceous  materials,  cider, 
and  fruits.  The  home  consumption  was  estimated  at  40,842,034  gal- 
lons as  compared  with  58,574.000  gallons  during  10  months  of  the 
1913-14  period. 

The  approximate  production  of  the  farm  distilleries  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  in  1914—15  Avas  7,317,522  gallons,  and  the 
consumption  Avas  5,811,750  gallons.  Combining  the  output  of  the 
GoA^rnment  controlled  and  the  farm  distilleries,  the  total  production 
in  1914-15  Avas  50,803,400  gallons,  and  the  total  consumption  Avas 
52,054,384  gallons.  During  the  campaign  year  there  Avere  17,878,528 
gallons  denatured  for  industrial  purposes. 
Tc  Requisition  Untilled  Lands. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  alloAving  the  local  au- 
thorities through  special  committees  to  requisition  all  untilled  land 
and  to  order  its  cultivation,  if  the  oAvners  do  not  begin  the  tillage 
of  their  property  Avithin  tAvo  Aveeks  after  receiving  notice  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  do  so.  Pending  the  passing  of  the  measure  through 
the  tAvo  chambers,  by  a  decree  of  February  2,  1910,  modified  by  a 
subsequent  decree  of  February  9,  1910,  agricultural  committees  Avill 
be  established  in  each  rural  district  consisting  of  five  members  in 
communes  of  less  than  500  inhabitants,  of  scAen  members  in  com- 
munes of  from  500  to  2,000inhabitants,  and  of  nine  members  in  larger 
communes.  In  each  committee,  in  addition  to  the  aboA'e  members, 
there  Avill  be  three  expert  farmers,  male  or  female,  appointed  by  the 
municipal  council.  The  conmiittees  are  empoAvered  to  supervise  the 
cultivation  of  all  lands  and  to  render  assistance  to  farmers  in  obtain- 
ing fertilizers,  seeds,  machinery,  draft  animals,  etc.,  also  to  put 
them  in  touch  Avitli  mutual  agricultural  credit  associations,  and  to 
serve  as  intermediaries  in  the  transmission  of  requests  and  com- 
plaints of  the  farmers  to  the  ciAdl  and  military  authorities. 

The  committees  may,  at  the  request  of  the  farmers,  whether  the 
latter  are  mobilized  or  not,  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  the  harA^esting  of  the  crops  on  terms  mutually  agreeable. 

The  Minister  of  War  has  also  placed  territorial  troops,  men  in  the 
depots  unfit  for  the  fighting  line,  and  i^risoners  at  the  disposition 
of  the  farmers  to  help  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and  in  harA^est- 
ing  the  crops.  LeaA'es  of  absence  are  also  granted  at  intervals  to 
men  in  the  trenches  to  return  to  their  farms.  Even  in  the  zones  of 
military  operations  the  soldiers  render  assistance  to  farmers  when- 
ever possible. 

Changes  in  Prices  of  Raw  Materials. 

The  changes  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  in  1915  were  still  more 
striking  than  during  the  previous  j'ear,  rising  in  some  instances  to 
levels  that  Avere  almost  prohibitiA'e. 
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The  price  of  copper  ingots  at  Havre  on  January  9,  1915,  was 
$15.37  per  100  pounds,  gradually  advancing  to  $29.37  on  December 
31,  the  price  quoted  on  March  18,  1916,  being  $3G.05,  with  an  upward 
tendency. 

The  prices  of  Straits  Settlements  tin  also  showed  a  steady  rise  dur- 
ing last  year,  the  quotation  at  Havre  in  December,  1915,  being  $14.22 
per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  $36.75  in  January  of  the  same 
year.    The  price  on  March  18,  1916,  was  $52.31. 

Ordinary  lead  delivered  at  Paris  increased  from  $5.06  per  100 
pounds  in  January,  1915,  to  $8.14  in  December,  and  to  $9.06  on 
March  18,  1916. 

The  prices  of  ordinary  zinc  delivered  at  Paris  advanced  steadily 
from  $8.42  per  100  pounds  in  Januarv  to  $24.72  in  December,  the 
price  quoted  on  March  18,  1916,  being  $29.80. 

The  price  of  cotton  delivered  at  Havre  early  in  February,  1916, 
was  almost  double  what  it  was  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1915.^ 
The  average  cost  of  all  varieties  of  wool  also  ranged  much  higher 
than  in  1914.  The  price  of  raw  silk  China  No.  1,  which  in  January, 
1915,  was  quoted  at  $3.50  per  pound,  sold  in  January  of  the  present 
year  at  $5.69  per  pound. 

Pure  fine  rubber  rose  from  $1.35  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  in  Jan- 
uary to  $1.49  in  December,  1915. 

The  prices  of  ravv'  sugar  during  1915  increased  77  per  cent;  colza 
oil,  40  per  cent;  81  per  cent  refined  petroleum,  19  per  cent;  and  tal- 
low, 57  per  cent. 

The  chemical  and  allied  industries  had  to  contend  with  prices  of 
raw  materials  which,  in  certain  instances,  were  many  times  higher 
than  those  quoted  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

French  Mint  Production — Receipts  of  Paris  Octroi. 

The  French  mint  was  particularly  active  in  1915  in  the  production 
of  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  money  to  supply  the  demands  for 
small  change,  the  scarcity  of  which  at  one  time  was  severely  felt  in 
all  branches  of  trade.  During  the  year  there  were  produced  for 
French  circulation  13,963,409  silver  pieces  of  two  francs,  47,955,158 
1-franc  pieces,  and  20,892,772  50-centime  pieces.  There  were 
also  protluced  535,227  nickel  25-centime  pieces,  4.362,468  bronze 
10-centime  pieces,  and  6,032,140  bronze  5-centime  pieces.  No  gold 
coins  were  produced  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  coins 
emitted  for  French  circulation  was  93,741.174  of  a  face  value  of 
87,200,022  francs  ($16,829,604).  In  addition  to  the  above  there 
were  manufactured  for  Morocco,  Tunis,  Ethiopia,  and  Servia 
2,602,580  pieces  of  2  dinars,  7,529,016  of  1  dinar,  and  7,901,068  of 
50  paras. 

The  receipts  from  the  Paris  Octroi  in  1915  were  $15,164,000,  a  loss 
of  $4,292,000  as  compared  with  1914,  and  $10,370,000  less  than  the 
estimates  of  the  city  budget  for  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  coal, 
all  the  various  articles  showed  a  falling  off,  alcohol  of  $719,000.  other 
liquids  a  loss  of  $985,000,  fuel  other  than  coal  of  $917,000,  building 
materials  of  $1,251,000,  wood  for  construction  of  $342,000,  and  hav 
and  other  forage  of  $164,000. 

^Annual  report  of  American  Consul  John  Ball  Osborne,  at  ITavro. 
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Activity  of  the  Shipbuilding  Industry — Cost  of  Living. 

According  to  official  estimates  the  output  of  the  French  shipyards 
during  1015  was  as  foUoAvs:  Steamers,  iron  or  steel,  19  of  105,074 
tons;  sailing  vessels,  wooden.  113  of  1.571  tons;  and  motor  vessels, 
wooden,  2'2  of  352  tons. 

Eeports  from  different  jjarts  of  France  showed  a  marked  upward 
tendency  in  the  cost  of  living  during  1915,  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  certain  districts  rising  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  For  the  whole  of 
France,  however,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  average  increased  cost 
to  the  private  individual  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  30  to  35  per  cent 
more  than  in  a  normal  prewar  period.  Prices  of  most  articles  rose 
gradually  throughout  the  year,  with  the  probability  that  they  will 
reach  still  higher  levels.  There  were  notable  increases  in  the  prices 
of  wine,  coal,  and  meat.  Owing  to  the  small  wine  crop,  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  of  1911,  combined  with  large  requisitions  for  the  army, 
the  prices  of  ordinary  table  wines  advanced  perceptibly.  Coal  also 
rose  abnormally  in  cost.  Soft  coal  Avas  selling  retail  at  the  end  of 
1915  in  Paris  at  about  50  per  cent  more  than  in  time  of  peace,  and  the 
l^rices  of  anthracite  reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  $27  per  ton 
of  1,000  kilos  (2,201.0  pounds),  and  prices,  instead  of  falling  as  they 
usually  do  for  spring  and  summer  consumption,  are  continuing  to 
increase. 
Increased  Freight  Rates. 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  the  present  war  has  been  the 
phenomenal  advance  in  the  rates  for  oversea  transportation,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  felt  in  the  economic  life  of  the  entire 
world. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  rates  of 
freight  advanced  gradually,  but  in  the  last  12  months  they  have 
increased  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

The  scarcity  of  tonnage  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  enormous 
number  of  steamers  requisitioned  by  the  various  Governments  and 
thus  Avithdrawn  from  their  ordinary  trade;  to  the  immobilization 
of  the  German  mercantile  fleet,  which  in  1913  amounted  to  3,153,724 
net  registered  tons;  to  the  large  number  of  steamers  lost  through 
the  casualties  of  Avar;  and  to  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  ship- 
building industries  of  the  Avarring  nations,  so  far  as  merchant 
steamers  are  concerned,  the  yards  having  been  commandeered  for 
Government  needs.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  the  loss  of  time 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  A^essels,  OAving  to  the  congestion 
of  the  ports,  to  which  scarcity  of  labor  on  the  quaA's,  on  the  rail- 
Avays.  and  in  the  Avarehouses  largely  contributed. 
Freight  Hates  to  United  States. 

Before  the  Avar  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  offered 
two  sets  of  freight  rates  from  Havre  to  Ncav  York,  one  for  heaA'y 
and  less  A^aluable  merchandise  by  its  sloAA^r  cargo  steamers  and  the 
other  for  lighter,  more  A'aluable,  and  perishable  goods  by  its  mail 
steamers.  Since  August  1,  1914,  no  distinction  has  been  made  in 
the  character  of  the  vessel  and  only  one  set  of  rates — the  higher 
one — has  been  in  force. 

The  tariff  for  the  first-class  goods,  such  as  silks,  textiles,  millinery, 
mercery,  leather,  etc.,  which  was  30  francs  ($5.79)  by  cargo  steamers 
and  40  francs  ($7.72)  by  mail  steamers,  Avas  advanced  to  40  francs 
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($7.72)  per  40  cubic  feet,  plus  10  per  cent  primage,  and  for  second- 
class  freight,  including  flowers,  feathers,  common  glassAvare,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  the  rate  has  advanced  to  the  uniform  tariff  of  27  francs 
($5.21)  and  10  per  cent  primage  per  -40  cubic  feet,  against  22.50 
francs  ($4.34)  by  mail  steamers  and  15  francs  by  cargo  steamers  in 
August,  1914. 

The  shipment  of  low-priced  and  bulky  goods  from  France  to  the 
United  States  before  the  war,  via  Antwerp,  at  from  12  to  15  francs 
($2.32  to  $2.90)  per  40  cubic  feet  on  through  bills  of  lading,  has 
under  present  conditions  been  suppressed. 

For  return  voyages  of  the  same  steamers  the  rates  are  much 
higher.  The  enormous  exports  from  the  United  States  of  purchases 
by  the  French  Government  and  by  civil  traders  has  caused  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  space,  and  the  rates  have  increased 
from  '$4  to,  successively,  $6.50,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20,  and,  finally,  in 
December,  1915,  to  $25  per  40  cubic  feet  for  all  ordinary  manufac- 
tured goods,  plus  5  per  cent  primage  to  Havre  and  10  per  cent 
primage  to  Bordeaux.  At  the  present  writing — March,  1916 — the 
primage  is  10  per  cent  for  both  Havre  and  Bordeaux.  The  fact 
that  most  goods  are  taken  by  measurement  brings  the  rate  of  freight 
in  many  instances  up  to  as  high  as  $50  per  metric  ton  from  New 
York  to  France. 
Service  with  United  States — Marine  Insurance. 

At  present  (Mar.,  1916)  but  little  space  is  available  on  the  char- 
tered and  regular  steamers  of  the  French  company  for  private  mer- 
chandise destined  for  Havre  or  Bordeaux,  as  the  vessels  capacities  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  carrying  for  the  French  Government,  The 
Northern  Transport  Line  and  Kerr  Steamship  Line  are  running 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Bordeaux  and  Havre.  There  is  also  a 
line  from  New  Orleans  to  the  latter  ports  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  but  with  irregular  sailings.  The  Fabre 
Line  from  Marseilles  to  New  York  is  still  operating  its  steamers  to 
New  York  with  about  monthly  sailings.  In  addition  to  the  above 
regular  lines,  there  are  many  chartered  vessels  and  tramp  steamers 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  L^nited  States  and  France. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  change  in  the  ordinary  marine 
rates  of  insurance  on  account  of  the  war.  The  rates  of  insurance 
against  war  risks,  however,  have  been  subjected  to  great  and  at  times 
sudden  changes.  Thc}^  fluctuate  naturally  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  that  may  be  anticipated  during  the  voyage.  The  war  risk 
rates  have  advanced  from  ^  per  cent  to  1^  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
to  as  high  as  5  per  cent,  while  in  exceptional  instances  prohibitive 
rates  have  been  demanded.  The  announcement  of  the  appearance 
of  submarines  in  any  particular  region  has  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  rates.  For  some  time  the  rates  for  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Bordeaux  remained  at  i  to  -|  per  cent,  while  simultaneously 
at  Havre  the  rate  was  from  1  to  li  per  cent,  but  when  submarines 
were  reported  off  the  southwestern  coast  of  France,  the  Bordeaux 
rate  advanced  suddenly  to  H-  and  2  per  cent. 

The  Financial  Year — Moratorium  on  Commercial  Bills — Prorogued  Bills. 

As  compared  with  the  latter  half  of  1914,  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial conditions  in  1915  improved  considerably.  The  moratorium, 
as  applied  to  the  withdrawal  of  bank  deposits,  wliich  from  January  1 
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was  fixed  at  1,000  francs  plus  50  per  cent  was  voluntarily  discarded 
by  the  credit  establishments  and  the  principal  bankers,  with  the 
natural  result  that  the  public  ceased  to  withdraw  its  deposits,  and 
the  funds  that  had  been  claimed  under  the  moratorium  rapidly 
flowed  back  to  the  coffers  of  the  bankers. 

As  regards  the  moratorium  on  commercial  bills  created  before 
August  4,  1914.  this  remained  in  force  throughout  the  year  and  has 
been  extended  to  April  1,  1916,  although  certain  modifications  were 
introduced  such  as  allowing  to  the  drawees  the  privilege  of  reducing 
their  indebtedness  by  making  fractional  payments.  Moreover,  per- 
sons or  firms  working  directly  or  indirectly  on  Government  con- 
tracts were  required  to  settle  their  indebtedness  within  20  months 
after  the  primary  due  date,  provided  it  was  evident  they  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  improvement  in  financial  conditions 
was  the  large  amount  of  prorogued  bills  taken  up  and  settled  by  the 
drawees.  The  Bank  of  France  at  the  beginninji  of  1915  held  bills 
to  the  extent  of  3,478,000,000  francs  ($071,254,000)  under  the  mora- 
torium, which  amount  was  reduced  during  the  course  of  the  year  to 
1,838,000,000  francs  ($354,734,000),  but  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  moratory'  interest  (5  per  cent  per  annum)  was  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this  reduction. 

The  liquidation  of  the  Jul}-  settlement  of  1914  on  the  Bourse  which 
had  remained  in  suspense,  was  also  taken  in  hand  and  satisfactorily 
settled  in  the  autumn  of  1915.  This  situation  had  been  a  source  of 
considerable  inconvenience  and  misgiving,  and  its  solution,  which 
was  dela^^ed  owing  to  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  operation, 
came  as  a  relief  to  the  financial  community.  The  Chambre  Sjaidicale 
des  Agents  de  Change  issued  a  loan  of  75,000,000  francs  ($14,475,000) 
in  6  per  cent  notes  which  were  successfully  placed,  and  the  Bank  of 
France  offered  to  lend  its  support  to  the  settlement  of  this  situation, 
but  it  was  not  called  upon  to  render  am^  assistance. 
The  Drop  in  the  French  Exchange. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  financial  year 
was  the  drop  in  the  French  exchange. 

The  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
franc,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling, 
but  included  also  the  Swiss,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian  ex- 
changes, was  due  to  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

Enormous  purchases  abroad,  especially  in  the  United  States,  of  all 
descriptions  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  but  also  to  meet  the  shortage  of 
goods  and  supplies  which  arose  through  the  temporary  elimination 
of  domestic  production,  created  an  indebtedness  abroad  against  which 
the  available  exports  had  but  little  effect. 
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